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THE CATHEDRAL AND TOUTS OF 1UIJLALOE. 



*The town of Killaloe is pleasantly situated on a bank 
of the river Shannon. It stands on rising ground, and is 
surrounded by mountains, from one of which an extraor- 
dinary echo is returned. The cathedral, rather an ancient 
edifice, is in the Gothic style. It is in the form of a cross, 
with nave, transepts, and choir ; and in the centre of the 
cross there is a plain square tower supported by four 
arches. The windows are in the form of lofty narrow 
arches ; and the ornaments of the entire of Saxon chee- 
ron-work. 

There are many ancient buildings in and about Killaloe 
well deserving the attention of the antiquarian. Among 
others in the town an ancient stone-roofed chapel ; and 
in an island on the Shannon, at a little distance, a very 
ancient overground crypt. Although at this place the 
Shannon is neither very broad nor very deep, still the con- 
tinual flowing of this great river, and the bridge by which 
it is crossed, add considerably to the picturesque appear- 
ance which the town presents. 

FINLAY'S MISCELLANIES.* 
Mr. Finlay, well known to the Bar by many useful works 
on the Law, now presents to the public at large a num- 
ber of Essays and Tracts on various subjects, under the 
title of " Miscellanies." Most of the articles in this plea- 
sing collection have been published before, in the period- 
icals and journals of the day : these, with a few more 

* Miscellanies. The Foreign Relations of the British 
Empire ; the Internal Resources of Ireland ; Sketches of 
Character ; Dramatic Criticism ; &c. By John Finlay, 
LL.D. Barrister at Law. Dublin ; John Cumming, 

VOL. I V.— HO. 4& 



now for the first time printed, form an entertaining volume, 
comprising papers on the foreign policy of Great Britain, 
on the state and resources of Ireland, sketches of charac- 
ter, dramatic criticisms, &c. 

In a series of letters to Earl Grey, Mr. Finlay attempt* 
to exhibit the formidable and ambitious policy of Russia, 
and the evil consequences of her being suffered to conti- 
nue her progress of encroachment and appropriation. 
No new or striking views call for further notice of this 
article, which, perhaps, the political tenor of the subject 
forbids. We may, however, remark that, notwithstand* 
ing the miserable extinction of unhappy Poland, which 
has intervened since 1831, the date of these Letters, the 
question retains all its interest and importance. In hi& 
second chapter the author discusses the feasibility of th$ 
scheme for cutting a canal across the isthmus of Darienj 
and thus uniting the Pacific with the Atlantic ocean, the 
accomplishment of which would effect a mighty revolu- 
tion in the commerce of the world. This is a matter of 
the utmost consequence to the interests of this great 
empire ; but, with so little knowledge of the local circum- 
stances, it is impossible to estimate the probability of the 
execution of this vast plan. 

In the year 1822, Mr. Finlay addressed a number of 
letters to the Marquis Wellesley, then Lord Lieutenant, 
on the resources of Ireland, and the condition of her 
poor, in which he enlarged on the high price of fuel as a 
chief cause of the miseries of her people, and the prime 
obstacle to the progress of her manufactures. This is an 
evil which cannot be remedied, so long as we rely on an- 
other country for our supplies of fuel. Almost all the 
sea-borne coal consumed in Ireland is brought from the 
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north of England ; and the freight from so distant a, port 
as Whitehaven— the monopodia t%a hands of the great 
proprietors of themi^es, as^.^i as Bne^icertamtjs; of the 
supply — these, with other causes, render the price of coal 
so high in this island, as to produce great distress amongst 
the poor, from the want of this necessary of life, and 
totally to incapacitate all those manufactures in whose 
operations great heat is required, from competing with 
those of the sister countries. Besides, by this trade, vast 
sums of ready money arc annually drawn from the scanty 
resources of Irish capital, Mr. Finlay estimates the 
amount paid for the coals imported from England in 1821, 
at nearly £1,000,000, the quantity being 652,854 tons, 
of which Dublin consumed more than one third, or 
267,470 tons. In 1831 we imported 851,424 tons, since 
which year the duty has been reduced to 4d, per ton, 
which is not chargeable on coal consumed in manufac- 
tures, and which small tax will be completely removed in 
a few years. We have not by us any account of the 
consumption of sea coal since 1851, but we have no 
doubt it has been much increased even by the trifling 
reduction produced by the removal of the duty. And 
yet, dependent as we are on England for so much of our 
fuel, it is a fact, now generally well known, though often 
denied, that Ireland possesses within her soil, beds of 
coal sufficient, not merely for her own use, but to supply 
the world. In seventeen counties of Ireland there are 
sure traces of coal in various degrees of plenty and qua- 
lity—some, it is said, rivalling the best of the English 
coal, and some, though not so well suited for domestic 
purposes, admirably adapted for all the operations of 
manufacture. Yet such is the general ignorance and 
apathy on these points, that even the precise position and 
value of these mineral treasures are but imperfectly 
known. Beds of coal, and rich seams of metal, exist 
unworked or unattempted ; or if some spirit more com- 
mercial or more adventurous has at times risen to com- 
bat the obstacles that, in Ireland, stand in the way of 
improvement, his individual and injudicious efforts, unaided 
by competent scientific knowledge, have in most cases 
wasted his capital and resources, and compelled him to 
Retire in despajr. In no branch of enterprise more than 
in that of mining, is the mischievous consequence of pro- 
ceeding in ignorance more, glaring. "Witness the vast 
sums squandered in seeking for coal, in localities "where a 
skilful geologist would at once have declared the search 
to be hopeless. Several thousand pounds were employed 
by the Grand Canal Company, in improving (as it was 
called) and extending the works of their collieries in the 

Erovince of Leinster.. This expenditure Mr. Griffith, in 
is "Survey of the Leinster Coal District," denounces as 
most extravagant and injudicious. In the hills around 
Lough Allen, whence the Shannon takes' its rise, are vast 
deposits of coal of a superior description, which, in 1822, 
(page 109,) was advertised for sale on the banks of the 
lake for 12s. a ton ; the advertiser adding—" The pro- 
prietor regrets much his inability, under present circum- 
stances, to afford them cheaper, having no road nor any 
mode of conveyance from the pits to the lake, but on 
horses' backs, in small baskets." We believe that up to 
the present moment little or no improvement has been 
effected ; and this great magazine of fuel, sufficient to 
supply, for the commoner purposes at least, the whole 
of central Ireland, is still almost inaccessible. Much is 
expected from the completion of the Shannon navigation, 
for which commissioners arc at present engaged in sur- 
veying ; but a navigable river, however deep and secure, 
is totally useless, if there be not roads to convey to its' 
banks the produce of the country. 

We have given so much attention to this important 
and interesting subject, that we have not left ourselves 
space to notice the remainder of Mr. Finlay's volume. 
We would only recommend his Dramatic Criticisms, as spi- 
rited essays on theatrical representations. His ambitious 
but halting style we cannot admire. The following ex- 
tract from his character of the universally respected 
Chief Justice Bushe, written in 1812, when he was Soli- 
citor General, is perhaps as favourable a specimen as mav 
be found. J 

" The persuasive powers of this accomplished advocate 



must appear, even tptho eye of envy, eminent and tin* 
commons An^bserveriat first vieyv, ^vould be inclined to 
sslppo&e tnat he adopted that method which some recom- 
mend, of putting his strongest arguments first forward ; 
but as the orator proceeds;, the listener perceives that a 
stronger and a stronger still succeeds, each last argument 
more forcible than the former, until he is astonished at 
perceiving that the last is the strongest. All this is art. 
"When he commences, the mind of the audience is 
exclusively engaged by admiration of the orator. But as 
he advances, he imperceptibly withdraws you from the 
observation of himself to the contemplation of his cause. 
The client's hardship gradually swells as he rolls it along 
the range of incident. The lustre of his talents retire in 
eclipse behind that picture of misery which he obtrudes 
on your view. The advocate becomes not only invisible 
but forgotten ; and although your attention to him may he 
for a moment awakened by his action, or recalled by his lan- 
guage, you chasten your admiration, and are tempted to 
exclaim, * Oh ! his task is easy, for his cause is good/ You 
are unsuspicious that this growing accumulation of hard- 
ship may be nothing more than the mere creature of 
arrangement. But such is the art of eminent eloquence ; 
it is, indeed, the very nature of true eloquence to make 
you unconscious that any has been used. Such is the 
eloquence of Kendal Bushe; and the last impression 
which he leaves on the mind of his audience is, that the 
person whose cause he advocates is amongst the most 
injured and innocent of the community ." 

C. E. S. 



THE ATROPA, OR DEADLY NIGHT-SHADE. 

Atropa, or Deadly Night-shade, is a genus of the mo- 
nogynia order, and pentandria class of plants ; and in the 
natural method ranking under the twenty-fifth order, lu- 
ridse, according to LiniKens. By later botanists it is said 
to be a genus of dicotyledonous plants belonging to the 
natural order solancae, and consisting for the most part of 
poisonous species. The corolla is campulated, or bell- 
shaped ; the stamina are distant ; the berry is globular, 
atjcf consists of two cells. There are eight species ; but 
the four following are the most remarkable :— 

1. Atropa belladonna, though rather a scarce plant, 
grafts wild in many parts of Great Britain and Irelaud ; 
and the author of this has had frequent opportunities ol 
seeing it in Earl O'Neill's park at Shane's Castle. It has 
a perennial root, which sends out strong herbaceous stalks 
of a purplish colour ; these rise to the height of four or 
five feet, garnished with entire oblong leaves, which at 
autumn change to a purple. The flowers are large, and 
come out singly between the leaves upon long footstalks, 
bell-shaped, and of a dusky colour on the outside, but 
purplish within; it flowers in May and June. After the 
flower is past, the germen turns to a round berry, a little 
flattened at the top, and about the size of a cherry. It is 
first green, but when ripe turns to a shining black, ani 
sits close upon the empalement, and contains a purple 
juice of a nauseous sweet taste, and full of small kidney- 
shaped seeds. This species, being remarkable for its poi- 
sonous qualities, is very seldom admitted into gardens. 
Mr, Ray gives an account of the symptoms that attend 
the taking of it into the stomach, by what happened to a 
mendicant friar upon his drinking a glass of mallow wine 
in which the herb was infused,. In a short time he be- 
came delirious, and was soon after seized with a grinning 
laughter, then with several irregular motions, and at last 
with real madness, and such a stupidity as those are in 
when sottishly drunk; but after all, Ray says, he was 
cured by a draught of vinegar. Buchanan also gives- an 
account of the destruction of the Danes, commandedby 
their king Sueno, when they invaded Scotland, by mixing 
a quantity of the belladonna berries with the drink which 
the Scots were, according to a treaty of truce, to supply 
them with. This so intoxicated the Danes, that the 
Scots fell upon them during their delirium, and killed the 
greater part of them, so that there were scarcely men left 
to carry oif their king. There also have been many in- 
stances in Britain of children being killed by eating the 
berries (half a berry will poison) of the belladonna. 



